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Kant's Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik in den vier Perioden 
ihrer Entwickelung. Von Eduard von Hartmann. Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Friedrich, 1894. — pp. xiv, 256. 

Works upon the philosophy of Kant have increased so fast in 
Germany during the last few years that the appearance of a new 
book on that subject has come to awaken little interest outside the 
ranks of the special ' Kantian scholars.' The book before us, 
however, though of very moderate compass, is likely to attract a 
considerable amount of attention, both on account of the eminence 
of the author and the radical divergence of his views from those of 
most commentators. It appears to be the outcome of a desire 
(which many have doubtless shared with the author) to finally settle 
accounts with the Critical Philosophy, and leave Kant behind. In 
the author's own words, the book undertakes to give " an exposi- 
tion of Kant's doctrine in its inner systematic connection, to trace 
the origin and growth of his views, and to show from his results how 
far Kant has really accomplished what he sought to do ; and further, 
what significance his labors have for the philosophical consciousness 
of our time " (p. iv). 

Hartmann has already treated extensively of the various sides 
of Kant's philosophy in the exposition of his own system. In the 
field of Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge, there appeared in 
187 1 Das Ding an sick und seine Beschaffenheit, which was after- 
wards published under the more ambitious title, Kritische Grundleg- 
ung des transcendentalen Reattsmus. Though the author's general 
attitude towards the Critical Philosophy remains the same as in the 
work just mentioned, the book before us gives a much more 
systematic and complete account of Kant's theoretical philosophy. 
The development of that system is regarded as falling into four 
periods, and an attempt is made to give an historical explanation of 
the form which Kant's problem assumed from time to time. The 
first period extends to 1769, the second from 1769 to 1776, the 
third from 1776 to 1789, and the fourth, — the period of the third 
Critique, — from 1789 to 1790. 

The most important contribution to the history of the development 
of Kant's problem is contained in the treatment of the second period 
(pp. 15-75). I n tn i s connection extensive use is made of the 

dangers and waste of time attending the preparation of three separate psychologi- 
cal indexes. The third list for 1894 — that of the Zeitsch. f. Psych. — is not yet 
published. 
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Dissertation of 1770, and the hitherto little known Vorlesungen iiber 
die Metaphysik (published by Politz in 182 1). The abandonment of 
the position, maintained in the Dissertation, that sensibility gives us 
only a knowledge of phenomena, while thought reveals the nature of 
things as they are, and the adoption of complete Phenomenalism, 
were necessitated, it is claimed, by Kant's confusion in equating 
sense with receptivity, and understanding with spontaneity. " In 
order to support this view, he attacked his own fundamental assump- 
tions, by separating the pure forms of sense from those of thinking, 
and supposing that the employment of the former in sensibility neces- 
sarily implied their essential kinship with sense. . . . Matter of 
perception, and pure forms of perception were accordingly grouped 
together under sensibility or passive receptivity, and the forms of 
thought alone were placed on the side of intellect or spontaneity " 
(p. 63). But when this separation had been made, it soon became 
evident that the forms of thought, in order to have a real application, 
required a content which in turn presupposed the pure forms of 
perception. The valid use of the categories could not, therefore, 
extend beyond that of the pure forms of sense. When this point 
was reached, argues Hartmann, Kant must have seen that either the 
pure forms of perception, like the pure forms of thought, afford a 
knowledge of things as they are, or that both alike are restricted in 
their application to phenomena. He had, however, already found it 
impossible to maintain the former view, and, moreover, the influence 
of Hume was decisive for the latter alternative. " It was only 
necessary that Kant should accept Hume's doctrine of immanent or 
phenomenal causality, and extend it to the other categories, in order 
to bring about a complete transformation in the point of view" 
(p. 65). Thus Kant became a Phenomenalist because he saw 
that this was the only way to satisfy the excessive demands of the 
rationalistic claim for objectively valid a priori knowledge — a motive 
directly opposed to that which led the English Sensationalists to the 
same point of view (p. 69). 

For, as the author maintains throughout the work, Kant was 
concerned, not with a survey of all kinds of knowledge, but only with 
that from pure concepts a priori. The Critique of Pure Reason has 
for its task the determination of the extent, and demonstration of the 
validity of this latter kind of knowledge. It is true that in pure 
Natural Science, as in Mathematics and Metaphysics, Kant will only 
dignify propositions that are synthetic and apodictically certain with 
the name of knowledge (p. 78 ff.). "The assertion, so often made, 
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that Kant has shown the limits of the use of reason, only proves that 
he who makes it has not read or has not understood Kant's works. 
For Kant the problem was exclusively to determine where the 
bounds of apodictically certain Metaphysic, i.e., a priori knowledge 
of reason, are to be drawn" (p. 93). And further, it was never 
Kant's intention to investigate whether or not we can know anything 
regarding the thing-in-itself, but he contented himself with showing 
that we can never know anything of it with apodictic certainty, i.e., 
a priori (cf. pp. 94, 122). 

When we understand Kant's problem in this light, it has, of course, 
ceased to have any significance for us. If there are a priori judg- 
ments in Logic and Mathematics, they are merely formal, and must 
receive all their meaning by way of induction. "We conclude, 
therefore," the author continues, " that there neither is, nor can be, 
a real use of reason a priori, and that the investigation regarding the 
limits of such a use is wholly without an object " (p. 93). The 
entire problem of the K. d. r. V. has therefore only an historical 
significance for us. " What we to-day understand by Science, and 
strive to attain by means of philosophical investigation and meta- 
physical speculation, Kant regarded as something beneath his 
dignity, and therefore never subjected it to epistemological consid- 
eration" (p. 93). 

Such is Hartmann's general statement of Kant's problem, and his 
estimate of its importance for us. When treating of particular 
doctrines of the Critique, his standpoint is always what he himself 
describes as that of 'transcendental Realism.' Since criticisms of 
Kant from this standpoint are by no means new, and have been 
repeatedly answered, I shall content myself with stating one or two 
of the more important objections which the author brings forward. 
How can the sensation, he asks, as a purely subjective idea, bestow 
reality upon an object ? How can it be said to have more or a 
different kind of reality from the concept, and how does it impart to 
the latter a reality which it does not itself possess ? It is only 
possible to understand this function of the sensation when we take 
into account its transcendental reference to the thing-in-itself as its 
cause (p. 99 ff.). Moreover, it is contended, Kant completely fails 
to get any objectivity by the application of his own principles. In 
spite of his various ' refutations of Idealism ' he is only able to 
distinguish his system from that of Berkeley by an illicit reference to 
the transcendental object. " Kant in his third period repeatedly 
uses 'objective' and 'objective reality' in an exclusively transcen- 
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dental sense, even in passages where he is seeking to express his 
own positive doctrine. Still more frequently, however, the words 
waver between the two meanings. And this ambiguity which renders 
the meaning so difficult for the reader is necessary in order to 
disguise the sharp contradiction and his actual metaphysic " (pp. 112, 
113). Again, it is urged, Kant does not impart to his thing-in-itself 
any positive characteristic, and makes the intellectual element the 
sole determining factor in experience. It is, however, necessary that 
the thing-in-itself should determine by its positive character the 
particular category to be applied in each instance (pp. 118, 119). 

When we turn to the treatment of Kant's fourth period (pp. 228- 
256), we find that Hartmann regards the Critique of Judgment as a 
distinct advance on, and in many respects a reversal of, Kant's former 
position. " In the subordination of Causality to Teleology, and in 
the concept of Purpose . . . Kant inaugurated a new stage in the 
history of Metaphysic, and also a new period in his own develop- 
ment " (p. 235). He reached this point of view too late, however, to 
see its complete significance, or to transform his system in the light 
which it brought to him. Like Moses, he had glimpses from afar of 
the Promised Land into which it was not permitted him to enter. 
And so Hartmann finds he was constantly held back and hindered 
by the conclusions of his earlier works from completely transforming 
those conclusions in the light of his new principle. Thus he always 
hesitates to make Purposiveness a principle of objective determina- 
tion, and only claims that it is a principle according to which we 
must think certain forms of reality. But this solution of the 
Antinomy between Mechanism and Teleology is, Hartmann main- 
tains, no solution at all. There can be no distinction between a 
regulative and a constitutive principle (pp. 190, 191). "It is a 
greater contradiction to suppose that we are condemned to think of 
a thing as possible and at the same time as impossible, than that we 
find a contradiction in reality itself" (p. 247). It was only the 
shadow of his earlier philosophy that prevented Kant from seeing 
the real scope and objective validity of the category of Purpose. 

J. E. Creighton. 



